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HUME'S RELATION TO MALEBRANCHE. 

RARELY do we discover an empiricist and a rationalist that 
teach identical doctrines, particularly when the doctrines 
in question are almost equally fundamental in the thinking of 
both. This, however, is what we find in the philosophies of 
Malebranche and Hume. In three particulars Hume's teaching- 
was strikingly anticipated by that of Malebranche. These 
thinkers have in common (a) a very similar analysis of causation ; 
(6) a negative account of the knowability of the self; and (c) a 
doctrine of ' natural judgment.' In many instances, as we shall 
see, the correspondence on these points is so exact as to exhibit 
almost identical phraseology. 

These doctrines as developed by Malebranche may at first 
sight seem to conflict with his strictly rationalistic position. 
But on closer examination we find that they are the natural 
outcome of all that is fundamental in his thinking. They are 
indeed among the best indications of the originality of his own 
highly speculative system. Ardent disciple of Descartes though 
he was, and hampered thereby as he might sometimes be, he 
approached the problems of knowledge and of metaphysics with 
an independent perception of the difficulties to be encountered; 
and his analyses of the problems have proved to be insights of 
permanent value. 

The question immediately arises, if Malebranche thus anti- 
cipated Hume, what influence, if any, did he exert upon Hume? 
Three passages, readily enough accessible, abundantly prove 
Hume's familiarity with the essential features of Malebranche's 
thought. 1 In the Enquiry 2 (Sec. VII, Pt. II), and again, in the 
Treatise? (Pt. IV, Sec. V) Hume criticizes the Occasionalist 

1 Hume's references are all apparently to the Recherche. There is no direct 
evidence of his familiarity with any other of Malebranche's writings. 

2 Green and Grose's edition, 1882, Vol. II, p. 62 of Essays. All references to Hume 
are to this edition unless otherwise specified. 

» Vol. I, p. S3i. 
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doctrine that God "does everything in all things." And in the 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 1 (Pt. II), he cites at length 
the significant passage in the Recherche in which Malebranche 
describes the nature of God as neither material nor spiritual, 
but infinite being transcending and including both. But these 
references of Hume's offer only a slight basis for anything like a 
dogmatic assertion of direct influence. In this essay I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to do more than to point out the exact 
manner in which the philosophies of Malebranche and Hume 
coincide in respect to the three doctrines above mentioned. 

With regard to the highly interesting question how far these 
coincidences may be taken as evidence of Malebranche's in- 
fluence on Hume, the reader will be left to form his own opinion. 
Aside from the question of influence, however, I believe that such 
a comparison of views as the present should have a very real 
interest for the student of the history of philosophy. For it 
affords a fresh illustration of the way in which important ideas 
arise and develop. Rarely is a single thinker adequate to the 
task of originating and developing to the full a profoundly sig- 
nificant idea. Nor is an insight of exceptional truth always sure 
to be confined to the 'school' in which it originated. The 
present instance is especially notable by reason of the sharp oppo- 
sition between the fundamental standpoints of thinkers who differ 
so radically as Hume and Malebranche. 

I. Causation. 

We may most conveniently start with the problem of causa- 
tion. Malebranche's general position quite clearly shows that 
he had failed to arrive at a clear recognition of the position later 
maintained by Hume, viz., that before experience it is impossi- 
ble to determine the possible effects of any event. Malebranche 
is much too good a Cartesian not to be thoroughly infected with 
the belief that analysis of a concept will reveal what effects may 
be expected to follow from the existence to which it applies. For 
example — the concept of matter, is, he holds, the sufficient expla- 
nation, when clearly apprehended, of all natural effects. In the 

1 McEwen's edition, p. 26. 
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Entretiens sur la MStaphysique he makes Theodore say: "By 
extension alone and the properties which everybody attributes to 
it, we can sufficiently explain all natural effects. That is to say, 
there is no effect in the material world of which we may not dis- 
cover the natural cause in the idea of extension." 1 Within the 
space of only a few pages, however, Malebranche clearly states 
the truth of which Hume made such effective use. Theodore is 
illustrating for Ariste the utility of "clear ideas" as the indispen- 
sable prerequisite of all fruitful philosophizing, and he employs 
an illustration drawn from music. You agree, he says to Ariste, 
that we cannot conceive how the vibrations of a string can give 
rise to a sound; "for sound," he continues, "is not contained in 
the idea of matter, still less the power to act upon the soul and 
to cause it to perceive. From the fact that the vibrations of a 
string, or of the air, are followed by a particular sound, you infer 
that this conjunction of events is necessary in order that we may 
hear a sound, but do not imagine that there is any necessary 
connection between these things." 2 Here Malebranche clearly 
recognizes that no study of physical vibrations could, prior to 
experience, make it possible to foretell that a sound would 
result when those vibrations were taken up by the ear. This 
decidedly unrationalistic position Malebranche states again and 
again, apparently unaware of its dangerous incompatibility with 
his view of causality as being equivalent to rational explanation. 
In principle it involves Hume's whole contention that as an 
effect is totally distinct from its cause, it can never be found in it. 
There is, then, in Malebranche, a recognition, limited to be sure, 
and inconsistent with his general standpoint as a Cartesian, of the 
truth that experience rather than a priori reasoning is the sole 
basis of all conclusions regarding cause and effect. 

The inefficacy of second causes is of course the real starting- 
point of Occasionalism. In Malebranche are to be found many 
arguments for the inefficacy of so-called 'efficient causes.' 
One prominent argument might be called the theological argu- 

1 Troisieme ErUretien, p. 56. The references throughout are to Jules Simon's 
edition of the works of Malebranche, except those made to the Eclaircissements, 
which are to Bouillier's edition of the Recherche. 

2 Troisieme Enlretien, p. 63. 
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ment. It is developed in a chapter of the Recherche entitled 
"The most dangerous error of the philosophy of the Ancients." 
The idea of a sovereign power, the argument runs, is the idea of a 
sovereign divinity, and the idea of an inferior power, no matter 
how it may otherwise be conceived, is still always the idea of some 
kind of divinity. Genuine power is always creative and is always 
divine. To admit the existence of ' forms,' ' faculties,' ' qualities,' 
'virtues,' or 'real beings,' capable of producing certain effects by 
reason of their nature is to admit something divine in the bodies 
around us. 1 But if such causes are thus truly efficient, and must 
therefore be recognized as powerful and divine, they should awaken 
in us love and fear. That, however, would involve worship, and 
would commit us to a pagan polytheism. Such worship of little 
divinities is so flagrantly abhorrent to Christian doctrine and 
the word of God that no devout philosopher may admit it for a 
moment. We are enjoined to give glory and honor to God alone, 
and can therefore recognize no inferior powers in things about us. 

A second important argument is more purely philosophical, 
and may be called a rationalistic argument. We have ideas of 
two sorts only, ideas of body and ideas of spirit. 2 If we analyze 
the idea of finite body we find in it no hint of necessary connec- 
tion. Nor does the idea of a finite spirit include the idea of 
necessary connection between the will and its effects; 3 on the 
contrary, it definitely excludes such an idea. Only between the 
will of God and its effects can such necessary connection be 
admitted, for we cannot conceive that the Omnipotent should 
will anything that should not take place. 

But the really fundamental reason for Malebranche's doctrine 
of the inefncacy of natural causes is to be sought in the rigid 
dualism with which he starts. He accepts the Cartesian dualism 
of mind and matter virtually as propounded by Descartes. 
Descartes' sharp dualism is the logical result of his definition of 
mind and matter in terms of substance. "When we conceive of 
substance, we merely conceive an existent thing which requires 
nothing but itself in order to exist." 4 That is to say, substance 

1 Recherche de la Virile, Liv. VI, Pt. II, chap. Ill, vol. 2, p. 323 ff. 

"Ibid., VI, II, III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

» Ibid., VI, II, III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

4 Principles, I, 51. Open Court edition, p. 156. 
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is the self-existent, the independently real. Now as mind and 
body are both substances, it is clear that mind needs not body 
nor body mind in order that either should exist. The fact is that 
if mind and body be conceived as substances, their complete 
opposition is necessarily granted. Such at least was felt to be the 
logic of the situation by the Cartesians. There resulted, then, 
the serious problem of bridging the gap between the two sub- 
stances. In defiance of the complete isolation of the two sub- 
stances was their apparent interaction in our human nature, at 
once body and spirit. Descartes's attempts to relieve the diffi- 
culty were seen to be unsatisfactory even by those who carried 
on the Cartesian tradition. Occasionalism was the modified 
form of Cartesianism that sought by absolutely denying the 
possibility of interaction between the two substances to escape 
from the impasse in which his followers believed Descartes had 
left them. The denial of interaction carried with it the denial 
of the efficacy of natural causes generally. It is, then, in the 
difficulty which thus results from the dualism of substances that 
we find the chief ground of Malebranche's important doctrine 
that second causes are never efficient, and that examination of 
the concepts of such causes never discloses any genuine idea of 
power or necessary connection. But though Malebranche's 
acceptance of the Cartesian dualism afforded him the best of 
reasons for the denial of efficient causes, he was apparently led 
by an independent perception of the difficulties of the problem 
to an analysis of the idea of necessary connection that is entirely 
free from rationalistic presuppositions. It is at this point, 
perhaps, that he most strikingly anticipates Hume. 

Hume's position is, as we have already observed, that we can 
never by an examination of the concept of an object discover 
therein its possible effects, and that experience alone is capable 
of revealing them. Malebranche anticipates this argument 
when he maintains that we can have no idea of force, power, or 
necessary connection in reference to the relation of cause and 
effect even between existences both of which are material. 1 

1 Malebranche recognizes clearly that the schoolmen with their philosophies of 
'substantial forms,' 'accidents,' etc., merely covered up the difficulties with high- 
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"By the most diligent effort, I am unable to discover in myself 
any idea that represents the force or power which is attributed 
to created things." 1 We cannot discover the source of such an 
idea in the causal relation of objects in the physical world. "Do 
not imagine," he writes in the Meditations, "that bodies have 
in themselves a power of motion which they confer upon those 
with which they come in contact, for you do not see it at all." 2 
The language of this passage is remarkably suggestive of the 
very words in which Hume affirms that we have no perception 
of necessary connection in such cases. It is Hume's character- 
istic challenge to 'produce the impression.' Hume's most 
familiar statement of the point is in similar terms; he takes, 
however, a concrete case: "The impulse of one billiard-ball is 
attended with motion in the second. This is the whole that 
appears to the outward senses." 3 

Malebranche is even more explicit in his denial of necessary 
connection between a volition and a resulting movement. He 
says positively, "We can perceive no necessary connection be- 
tween a volition and the movement of any body whatsoever." 4 
Malebranche thus denies as emphatically as Hume that we are 
conscious of internal power when we by command of our will 
move our limbs or thereby indirectly any external body. For 
how do we, for example, move our arm? asks Malebranche. 
In order to move the arm it is necessary that the animal spirits 
should pass through various nerves to the appropriate muscles, 
and as anatomy teaches us, the mechanism by which so simple 
an action is performed is exceedingly complex. But certainly 
few men even know that they are possessed of so complicated a 
means of moving a limb, to say nothing of having a consciousness 
of the energy that actuates it. 8 Hume makes use of precisely 

sounding terms. So also later Hume points out the futility of such really mean- 
ingless terms. Cf. Recherche, Eclaircissement, XV (Bouillier's edition of the Re- 
cherche, vol. 2, p. 438) and Hume's Treatise, Pt. IV, Sec. Ill, Green & Grose, Vol. 
I, p. 505. 

1 Recherche, Eel. XV (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 437). 

2 Meditation V, p. 57- Italics mine. 

3 Enquiry, VII, I, Vol. II, p. 52 (Essays). 
'Recherche, VI, II, III, vol. 2, p. 326. 

6 Recherche, VI, II, III; vol. 2, p. 328. 
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this argument in the Enquiry. "We learn from anatomy," 
he says, " that the immediate object of power in voluntary motion 
is not the member itself which is moved, but certain muscles and 
nerves, and animal spirits, and, perhaps, something still more 
minute and more unknown through which the motion is succes- 
sively propagated, ere it reach the members itself whose motion 
is the immediate object of volition. Can there be a more certain 
proof that the power by which this whole operation is performed, 
so far from being directly and fully known by an inward senti- 
ment or consciousness, is to the last degree mysterious and unin- 
telligible." 1 

But if we were really conscious of any such power, says Male- 
branche, we should realize our selves as veritable creators; for 
it is a mistake to suppose that the power to move objects is a 
trifle, while the power to create is something vastly different 
and far greater. 2 The power to move objects is only attri- 
butable to a being that can create; indeed it is rightly understood 
only as a perpetual creative activity — an activity by which the 
divine Being "preserves objects in successively different places." 
To suppose that we are conscious of that of which only a divinity 
is capable is to suppose an absurdity. Malebranche would, 
then, thoroughly agree with Hume's contention that all causal 
connections are inexplicable; that "were we empowered by a 
secret wish to remove mountains or control the planets in their 
orbits, this extensive authority would not be more extraordinary 
nor beyond our comprehension." 3 

Equally far are we from possessing any consciousness of the 
power by which ideas are called up voluntarily in our minds. 
"I deny," says Malebranche, "that my will produces in me my 
ideas; for I do not see how it could produce them, since my will 
not being able to act without knowledge, presupposes rather 
than creates them." 4 Malebranche is very emphatic on this 
point; and he goes on to add that the mind is not able of itself 
to create its own desires. 6 Similarly, Hume insists that the 

1 Enquiry, VII, I; Vol. II, p. 55 (Essays). 

2 Meditation IX, p. 113. 

8 Enquiry, VII, I; Vol. II, p. 54 (Essays). 

4 Recherche, Eclaircissement XV (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 455). 

' Ibid. 
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power actually to produce our ideas would be the power of 
creation out of nothing. And "such a power is not felt nor 
known, nor even conceivable by the mind." 1 

Hume's constructive teaching with reference to the idea of 
causation is that it is not a rational concept, but the result of a 
habit of expectation generated by frequent experience of the 
constant conjunction of certain objects. Of this doctrine also 
there are anticipatory hints in Malebranche. He, like Hume, 
would seem to hold that we are led to suppose the existence of 
real efficient power where only conjunction is observable. In 
the Entretiens he explains that "... men always infer that 
a thing is the cause of a particular effect when the two are joined 
together." 2 Just so Hume declares that we believe one object 
to be the cause of another, because we have observed the two 
to be "constantly joined together." 3 Again in the MSditations 
Malebranche writes: "... you infer that bodies move one 
another because one body is never struck by another without 
being moved;" 4 than which no clearer statement of Hume's 
position could be asked. 

Although Malebranche thus remarkably anticipates the posi- 
tion that was later to be developed by Hume, the final place of 
causation in his system is by no means what the analysis just 
outlined would seem to indicate. All the causal efficacy that he 
denies to finite creatures he attributes to God. We cannot, so 
runs the argument, rationally suppose a necessary connection 
between any finite will and any movement. It is the idea of 
God alone that upon analysis yields us the notion of a necessary 
connection between a will and the movement of bodies. For it is 
impossible to conceive that the Omnipotent should will and that 
the object of his volition should not be accomplished. God is 
thus the deus ex machina that renders activity possible in a 
world totally devoid of second causes. The Prime Mover is a 
perpetual mover, an Augustinian Creator, who has delegated 

1 Enquiry, VII, I; Vol. II, p. 56 (Essays). 

2 Entretien III, p. 55. 

3 Enquiry, VII, II; Vol. II, p. 62 (Essays). 

4 Cf. also MHitation VI, Sec. 5. p. 51 and the Recherche, Eclaircissement XV, 
Preuve VI (Bouillier, vol. 2, p. 458). 
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none of his power to his creatures. To do that would be, Male- 
branche declares, abhorrent to God's purpose of enjoying solely 
His own perfection. We have then a universe in which "Dieu 
fait tout en toutes choses." This is extreme Occasionalism. In 
his denial of all power to the human will, even to create its own 
desires, Malebranche was more sweeping than many of the other 
Occasionalists. Berkeley, for instance, who is really an Oc- 
casionalist, admitted the finite mind's power to produce memory 
images. Inasmuch as the only direct knowledge of any volition 
is our knowledge of the human will, and since we know that the 
human will is not possessed of creative power, a metaphysic 
that resorts to the hypothesis of a supreme will would seem to be 
but feebly based, considering that such a supreme will must needs 
be conceived on the analogy of the human will. It is just this 
criticism that Hume makes of the Occasionalist hypothesis. 
He protests that those philosophers for whom "everything is full 
of God," are carrying their arguments beyond the sphere of 
experience into a "fairy land" where "we have no reason to 
trust our common methods of argument." 1 "We are ignorant," 
says Hume, " of the manner in which bodies operate on each other. 
.... But are we not equally ignorant of the manner or force 
by which a mind, even the Supreme Mind, operates, either on 
itself or on body? Whence, I beseech you, do we acquire any 
idea of it? We have no sentiment or consciousness of this 
power in ourselves. We have no idea of the Supreme Being but 
what we learn from reflection on our faculties. Were our ignor- 
ance, therefore, a good reason for rejecting anything, we should 
be led into that principle of denying all energy in the Supreme 
Being, as much as in the grossest matter. We surely comprehend 
as little the operations of the one as of the other. Is it more 
difficult to conceive that motion may arise from impulse, than 
that it may arise from volition? All we know is our profound 
ignorance in both cases." 2 

As a matter of fact, Malebranche was himself forced to an 
agnosticism as profound as Hume's, if he had only realized it. 

1 Enquiry, VII, I; Vol. II, p. 59 (Essays). 

2 Ibid., VII, I; Vol. II, p. 6o (Essays). 
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Keen as he was to perceive the emptiness of such factitious 
concepts as 'substantial form,' 'faculty' and the like, he re- 
mained as blind as the blindest rationalist to the hundredfold 
greater emptiness of that sublime abstraction, 'Infinite Being,' 
which is his definition of God. But more than that, he expressly 
denies the knowability of God. It must not be supposed, he 
maintains, that when we call God a spirit, we really understand 
him to be spiritual in the sense in which we ourselves are so. 
To call God a spirit is only to signify that he is not material. 
But no more is he spiritual, as we understand the term. He is 
"being without restriction, all being, being infinite and uni- 
versal," and so his nature remains unsearchable. 1 

II. The Knowability of the Self. 

In his criticism of the Cartesian spiritualism, Hume sought to 
show that, so far is it from being true that knowledge of the self 
as a unitary spiritual being is the primary certitude, we have 
no knowledge of the existence or nature of the self as spiritual 
substance. Now, as we shall see, Malebranche, as a follower of 
Descartes, contends for the reality of mind as a substance whose 
essence is thought; but, curiously, Malebranche, no less than 
Hume, maintains the self to be unknowable. Of the inconsis- 
tency of the two positions, fatal as it is to the integrity of his 
system, Malebranche was apparently not fully aware; though 
he no doubt felt the difficulty. His allegiance to Descartes, and 
the demands of his theology forced him to teach the doctrine of 
spiritual substance; but his own philosophical perspicacity led 
him to see its difficulties; and although he of course never abro- 
gates his main doctrine, he states very clearly some of the very 
considerations that led Hume to the position that we have no 
philosophical grounds for believing the soul to be spiritual 
substance. Malebranche holds with Descartes, that there are 
two 'created substances,' mind and matter. He follows Des- 
cartes in his method of proving the existence of these substances. 
Of nothing, he argues, there are no properties. Therefore 
wherever we are compelled to acknowledge the presence of quali- 

1 Recherche, III, II, 9, 4; Vol. I, p. 436. 
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ties or attributes we must conclude the presence of some sub- 
stance in which the qualities inhere. In this way the property 
of extension forces us to a belief in a material substance. Simi- 
larly with mental phemonena. "Of nothing there are no proper- 
ties. I think, therefore, I am. But what am I — I who think — 
while I am thinking? Am I a body, a spirit, a man? I do not 
yet know. I know only that while I think, I am something 
that thinks. But let us see. Can a body think? That which 
possesses length, breadth, depth, can it reason, desire, feel? No, 
undoubtedly not; for all the modes of extension consist only in 
the relations of distance, and it is plain that these relations are 
not perceptions, reasonings, pleasures, desires, sentiments, in a 
word, thoughts. Then this me that thinks, my very substance, 
is not a body, since my perceptions, which assuredly belong to me, 
are something quite other than relations of distance." 1 And 
summing up, he adds a little later: "Then my soul is not 
material. It is not a modification of my body. It is a thinking 
substance, and it has no resemblance to the extended substance 
of which my body is composed." 2 

The method by which Malebranche proves thought and exten- 
sion to be respectively the essential qualities of mental and 
material substance are likewise the familiar methods of Descartes. 
We can conceive a body without any particular form, without 
color, without motion, but not without extension. Extension 
must therefore be its essential property. We can conceive of 
mind devoid of sensations, emotions, or any imagery whatsoever, 
but not devoid of thought. For a soul to cease to think would 
therefore be for it to cease to exist. Thought is accordingly the 
essential property of spiritual substance. And Malebranche 
likewise maintains the familiar rationalistic position that the 
mind always thinks. 

Descartes, as is well known, not only held that we know the 
two substances, matter and mind, through their ideas, which we 
possess in perfect clarity, but maintained that of the two mind is 
the more perfectly known. "What then," he exclaims, "I who 

1 Enireiien I, p. 5. 
* Ibid., I, p. 8. 
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seem to possess so distinct an apprehension of the piece of wax, — 
do I not know myself, both with greater truth and certitude, and 
also much more distinctly and clearly? For if I judge that the 
wax exists because I see it, it assuredly follows, much more 
evidently, that I myself am or exist, for the same reason: for it is 
possible that what I see may not in truth be wax, and that I do 
not even possess eyes with which to see anything. But it cannot 
be that when I see, or which comes to the same thing, when I 
think I see, I myself who think am nothing." 1 And in the 
Principles, he contends that we can have a clear and distinct idea 
of thinking substance, "provided we carefully distinguish all 
the attributes of thought from those of extension." 2 Despite, 
however, his emphatic insistence on this point, he was never able 
to show how the concept of consciousness could be made the 
foundation of a rational psychology. Malebranche, however, 
though he retained as fundamental in his system the concept of 
spiritual substance, 3 felt the difficulties involved in the notion, 
and virtually withdrew from the Cartesian position. 

Malebranche first qualifies his spiritualism by insisting that 
although we know that the soul really exists, we cannot know all 
the modifications of which it is capable. He resorts here, as 
elsewhere, to the analogy of a material object. The smallest bit 
of matter is capable of an infinite number of configurations. 
"What reason is there, then, to suppose that the soul which is so 
much more noble than material body, should be susceptible 
of no other modifications than those it has already received?" 4 
Our ignorance of these modifications is no evidence of their 
impossibility. Had we never perceived color, or felt pleasure or 
pain, we should never have known the soul to be capable of those 
modifications. We may then safely hold that a thing so noble as 
the human spirit contains capacities whose realization the 
providence of God reserves for the devout believer in a future 
and more perfect state of existence. 

But Malebranche carries his analysis much further. There 

1 Meditation II, p. 40. 

2 Pt. I, Sec. LIV. Open Court edition, p.. 157. 
s Entretien I, p. 8. 

* Recherche, III, I, I; vol. I, p. 285. 
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are, he holds, four modes of knowing. 1 The first is to know things 
in themselves. We do not know the objects of our world in this 
way. God is the only being that can thus be known. "He 
alone is able to act within the spirit itself and so discover himself 
to it. It is only God that we see with an insight immediate and 
direct." The second mode is to know things through their 
representative ideas, that is to say, by something other than 
themselves. It is thus that we know the objects of the physical 
world. "It is thus in God and by their ideas, that we know 
bodies and their properties." 2 The third mode is by conjecture 
or analogy. This is the way in which we know of the existence 
of minds other than our own. The fourth is "by consciousness," 
or inner sense; and this is the way in which we know our own 
souls. This is not knowledge through ideas. The world of 
physical objects can be known through the concept of extension. 
"The idea we have of extension is sufficient to enable us to know 
all the properties of which extension is capable, and we cannot 
desire to have an idea of extension more distinct and more 
fruitful than that with which God has endowed us." The soul, 
however, cannot be exhaustively, or even adequately, known 
through its idea; "we do not see the soul in God." We know it 
by inner sense and our knowledge is imperfect. " We only know 
of our soul what we feel taking place within us." s The wording 
of this sentence is strongly suggestive of Hume's famous saying: 
"When I enter most intimately into myself I always stumble 
upon some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light, 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure." 4 Now this argument 
from introspection is common to both Hume and Malebranche 
and is the really fundamental one in both. They are at one in 
recognizing that "inner sense" is totally unable to reveal the 
existence of a simple abiding spiritual substance behind the 
phenomena of consciousness. Perhaps the clearness and posi- 
tiveness of Malebranche's position can be no better exhibited 
than in the following passage from the Entretiens sur la M6ta- 

» Recherche, III, II, VII, I; Vol. I, p. 335- 
2 Ibid., Ill, II, VII, II; Vol. I, p. 336. 

* Ibid., Ill, II, VII, IV; Vol. I, p. 337. Italics mine. 

* Treatise, Pt. IV, Sec. VI; Vol. I, p. 534. 
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physique. 1 "1 am unable to discover the relations of the modifi- 
cations which affect my soul. By entering into myself (" en me 
tournant vers moi-mime") I cannot discover any of my faculties 
or capacities. My inner self reveals only that I am, that I 
think, that I desire, that I feel, that I suffer, etc. ; but it does not 
reveal to me what I am, the nature of my feelings, of my passions, 
of my pain, nor the relations of all these to one another, because 
having no idea of my soul, not beholding its archetype in God, 
I am not able to discover either what it is or the modes of which 
it is capable." 2 Here, obviously, many phrases are very like the 
language Hume employs in the famous section of the Treatise 
concerning "Personal Identity." Whatever, if any, may have 
been the influence of these reasonings upon Hume, their remark- 
able coincidence with his own position is sufficient to warrant the 
present comparison of their views. 

It is needless to remark that this negative criticism does not 
lead to any ultimate scepticism on the part of Malebranche. 
On the contrary, he contends that, though we know of our souls 
only what we learn by feeling or "inner sense," we do know 
enough to be assured of the soul's immortality, spirituality, and 
freedom. For it is not with our imperfect knowledge of the soul 
as with our confused knowledge of the external world. The 
world of external objects as revealed by the senses is not only 
imperfect, but actually false. The physical world is rightly and 
perfectly understood only in thought. Our sense-knowledge, 

1 The reader may bear in mind that we have no independent evidence that Hume 
was familiar with the Entretiens as well as the Recherche. 

2 Entretien III, p. 57. Both Hume and Malebranche are equally positive that 
reason, no less than "inner sense," is incapable of discovering the nature of the 
self. Their arguments, though proving the same conclusion, are not identical. 
Malebranche in Eclaircissement XI, in support of the contention that we have 
no clear idea of the soul, argues as follows: (a) We cannot discover from an idea 
of the soul what modifications the soul is capable of. (6) The Cartesians differ 
as to whether the secondary qualities belong to the soul or not. If we had a clear 
knowledge of the nature of the soul through an idea there could be no difference 
of opinion on [this point, (c) We cannot, moreover, compare one soul with 
another, or one sensation with another in any exact way, as we can compare 
magnitudes, (d) Finally, if we have a clear idea of the soul, how comes it that we 
so often confound soul and body? Two clear ideas could not be thus confused. 
One never mistakes a square for a circle. If we had a clear idea of the soul men 
would never be guilty of the error of supposing it a function of the body. 
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theoretically false, is of only practical utility. But though we 
need ideas of the physical world to correct our erroneous sense- 
knowledge, such is not the case with regard to our souls. Our 
imperfect knowledge of ourselves is not, so far as it goes, false, 
but is in fact sufficient to convince us that our souls are much 
superior to the bodies they inhabit. It is obvious that Male- 
branche is here too embarrassed by theological pre-suppositions 
to be fair to the facts. Though he takes away with the right 
hand the basis of a 'rational psychology,' he is fain to restore it 
with his left. Promising as was Malebranche's beginning, it 
remained for Hume and for Kant to make the criticism complete 
and decisive. 

III. Natural Belief. 

Hume, by reason of the destructive analysis which he made of 
the rationalistic views of causation, and of material and spiritual 
substance, has been regarded as the arch-sceptic of English, 
indeed of modern, philosophy. This popular estimate of Hume 
as ultimately and thoroughly sceptical has recently been chal- 
lenged. 1 Hume's true position would seem to be not scepticism, 
but naturalism. He holds that the function of reason is purely 
practical. Reason comes into no conflict with itself while 
rightly exercised in the practical concerns of ordinary life. It 
is only when it seeks to justify the beliefs of practical life that it 
proves self-destructive. Reason succeeds in the sphere of the 
practical, but in the theoretical realm soon involves itself in 
such a scepticism as Hume's philosophy exhibits. 

This teaching of Hume's is specially illustrated in his doctrine 
of 'natural belief.' 2 "Should it be asked me whether I be really 
one of those skeptics who hold that all is uncertain, and that our 
judgment is not in any thing possessed of any measures of truth 
and falsehood; I should reply, that this question is entirely 
superfluous, and that neither I nor any other person, was ever 
sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature, by an absolute 
and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to judge as well 

i Cf . " The Naturalism of Hume," by Norman Kemp Smith, Mind, Vol. XIV, 
N.S., Nos. 54-55. 

4 Treatise, Vol. I, pp. 178-9. 
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as to breathe and feel ; nor can we any more forbear viewing cer- 
tain objects in a stronger and fuller light, upon account of their 
customary connection with a present impression, than we can 
hinder ourselves from thinking, as long as we awake, or seeing 
the surrounding bodies when we turn our eyes toward them in 
the sunshine." Belief is thus instinctive. Indeed, Hume's 
account of reason is purely naturalistic. "The understanding," 
he says, " is but the general and more established properties of the 
imagination." 1 These general "properties," habits, or instincts, 
when theoretically developed come into conflict with one another. 
This is true, for instance, of those two most fundamental natural 
beliefs: that objects have substantial reality, and that there are 
no uncaused phenomena. Hume believes that the conflict of 
these principles has been proved by Berkeley. "When we reason 
from cause and effect we conclude that neither color, sound, 
taste, nor smell have independent reality, and when we exclude 
all these, nothing of all that we apprehend remains as real 
existence." 2 These natural beliefs, moreover, lead us into 
fruitless speculation. The instinctive belief in causal connection, 
for instance, becomes unlimited in its pretensions and so demands 
a cause of all things, an absolute cause. Inasmuch as we have 
no conception that could answer such a demand, reason remains 
unsatisfied; and we are therefore forced to the conclusion that 
the function of reason is purely practical. Within the sphere 
of common life nature determines us to judge as well as to 
breathe or to feel. "Philosophical decisions," accordingly, can 
be "nothing but the reflexions of common life, methodized and 
corrected." 3 

Such is the important place of the doctrine of 'natural judg- 
ment' in the philosophy of Hume. Malebranche also has a 
doctrine of instinctive or natural belief, which though it occupies 
a quite different place in his system, is in many ways coincident 
with Hume's. Malebranche recognizes natural judgment as a 
process involved in sense-perception. The perception of an 
external object is, says Malebranche, so complex as to involve 

1 Treatise, I, IV, VII, p. 547. 

* Cf. Ibid., I, IV, IV; Enquiry, XII, I. 

» Enquiry, XII, III, p. 133 (Essays, Vol. II), 
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several processes very clearly to be discriminated. 1 There is 
first, the action of the object; as, for instance, in the case of the 
perception of heat, the impinging of the small particles of wood 
upon the hand. Secondly, there is the affection of the sense- 
organ. There is, thirdly, the affection, the sensation or percep- 
tion, of the soul, when it is aware of the heat. And, finally, there 
is the judgment which the soul makes, that that which it feels is 
in its hand and in the fire. This natural judgment is but a 
part of that which we ordinarily call a perception. It is totally 
involuntary and inevitable. These judgments accompany the 
perceptions of all our senses, whether it be sight, touch, hearing, 
or what not. Malebranche discusses illustrations drawn from 
perceptions of sight. 2 When we look up into the sky and see the 
fixed stars, argues Malebranche, we see the stars as actually up 
there in the sky. But, now, inasmuch as the soul can really 
see an object only as it is "united with itself " (in representative 
perception), the perception must involve an involuntary judg- 
ment which makes the soul seem to perceive the star as it actually 
does not. Again, there is no one in the world who does not see 
the moon larger near the horizon than in mid-heaven. The 
only reason that can be assigned for this is that, as it in that 
position seems to be farther from us, we judge it to be larger 
than it actually appears. 8 

Now all these natural judgments, constituting as they do part 
of a complex process of perception, as an element in which they 
are unconscious and involuntary, are always succeeded by 
voluntary judgments either confirmatory or corrective. When 
the voluntary judgments are confirmatory of the involuntary 
judgments they are theoretically false. For sense perception 
does not reveal the natural world as it really is. The function 
of sense-knowledge, and so of natural judgment, is to guide and 
preserve the bodily life — a purely practical office. The true 
nature of the world can be discovered only through the conscious 

1 Recherche, I, X, VI; vol. i, p. 90. 

'Ibid., I, XIV; vol. 1, p. 115, ff. 

8 For a detailed study of Malebranche's theory of the perception of distance and 
magnitude, see the article by Norman Kemp Smith in The British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. I, pp. 196 ff. 
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exercise of the understanding in science and philosophy. The 
judgments of science and of philosophy always correct the con- 
fused knowledge of sense-experience and reveal the true nature 
of reality. 

At times Malebranche speaks of these natural judgments as 
instinctive or habitual. That, for instance, is the implication of 
the words in which on one occasion he explains how natural 
judgments come to be made. When one perceives an external 
object, such as a star (so runs the account), the soul, not being 
conscious of the motions that take place in the brain the nerves 
and the sense-organs, "is led to judge" that the cause of the 
sensation is in the object itself. 1 But this is not Malebranche's 
final interpretation of these judgments. He is inclined (doubt- 
less on the Occasionalist principle that what is not my conscious 
act is not my act at all) to hold that the judgments involved in 
our perceptions are not really the acts of the individual perceiving 
soul. God, who "does everything in all things," is the real 
author of our conscious judgments. "It is not we that make 
them, but God who makes them for us. That is the reason why 
I call them natural judgments." 2 This may be compared with 
Hume's corresponding conclusion that "nature determines us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel." 3 

These, then, are the theories of 'natural judgment' or 'natural 
belief,' held respectively by Hume and by Malebranche. Ob- 
viously they do not occupy the same place in the philosophies of 
the two thinkers. The doctrine in Hume's hands becomes 
central in his system of naturalism. On Hume's view natural 

1 Recherche, I, XIV; Vol. I, p. 117. 

2 Dernier Eclaircissement (Bouillier, p. S6°)- 

8 It is worth observing that in Hume's doctrine of "the propensity to feign," of 
which he makes such extensive use in his explanations of our belief in an abiding 
substrate of things, and in the self, we have something analogous to the doctrine of 
natural belief. The "propensity to feign" the existence of material substances 
Hume treats as being a natural belief. Moreover, Hume does in fact explicitly 
recognize Malebranche's type of natural belief, though in a general way. "It 
seems evident, that men are carried, by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose 
faith in their senses; and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before the 
use of reason, we always suppose an external universe, which depends not on our 
own perceptions, but would exist, though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated." Enquiry, XII, I; Vol. II, p. 124 (Essays). 
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judgment is involved not merely in our sense-perceptions, but 
in all our thinking, practical and theoretical as well. But in 
two important and interesting features the theories of Hume and 
of Malebranche coincide. In the philosophies of both, these 
judgments are regarded as involuntary and inevitable. We 
constantly make them, and we cannot help making them. And, 
secondly, their function is the practical one of adjusting us to the 
conditions of ordinary life. When they are taken as revealing 
the true nature of reality, they are false, because misinterpreted. 
Here again the question of influence is one that it would be 
folly to attempt to decide. But here likewise the historical 
aspect of the matter justifies the discussion. 

Caell Whitman Doxsee. 

Grove City College. 



